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An Army of Peace 


- HOLD aloft the torch of humane ideals is the especial 


function of the church-connected college in these times. 

From the classrooms of these colleges must come that 
other army of youth to lead us in the days ahead—the young 
men and women of informed intelligence and sensitive con- 
science upon whom we shall depend to serve society in the 
days of postwar reconstruction. America must build arma- 
ments, yes, but America must also prepare now for the time 
to come when she shall help to bind up the world’s wounds, 
feed its hungry children, purge away its hatreds and rancors. 
As .citizens support their Christian colleges now they help to 
prepare this army of peace and righteousness and justice. 


—J.W. STUDEBAKER, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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LETTERS 


From Austin College 


Sirs: 





I cannot refrain from taking this oppor- 
tunity of expressing to you our congratu- 
lations in getting out the last issue of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK (Austin 
Seminary Issue) I have heard many ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the paper as 
I go about from 
travels. It is filling 
much needed in our church. 

W. B. GUERRANT, President 

Austin College, 


place to place in my 


a place that is very 


Sherman, Texas 


Seeks Elders’ and Deacons’ 


Subscriptions 
Sirs 
Wher I wrote to you last April I was 


somewhat reserved in my comments be- 


cause I could not be certain at that early 


date us to whether or not the new paper 
Now, however, I 
reservation that I am 
that I look 


forward eagerly to receiving each issue. 


would suit my fancy 


can say without 
thoroughly enjoying it and 
| find the material therein very stimulat- 
ing to thought and invigorating to spirit- 
ual life 

At a 
passed around the folders published 


recent meeting of the session I 
when 
you announced your new list of editors. I 
hope that our elders and deacons will sub- 
scribe You are doing a good job in mold- 
ing the thought and life of our church, 
and T wish you continued success. 
MASSEY HELTZEL 
Hyde Park Church, 


Tampa, Fla. 


Repeated Date 
Sirs 

It isn’t any of my 
3 the caption (or 
from the last issue and that 
the date and number do not 
except that it 


business that 


masthead) is 





unchanged 
agree with 
the cover tends to prove 
that somewhere along the line someone is 
careless 

JOHN L. PAYNE 
Davidson, N. C 


Editors’ Note—Mr. Payne refers not to 
the masthead but to the date and issue 
numbers which were repeated in our issue 
of January 209. Such errors are always em- 


barrassing, but it is to he hoped that 
our renders were impressed = by what 
else happened on page three. That 
page and the cover were held open 
by our printers to enable us to rush 


into print at the last moment a first-hand 
account of the Cleveland 
beating by several days most of the other 
national weeklies even in the secular field. 
Because of this we rather feel that our 


Conference— 


readers will forgive us this error which 
was caused by the final rush—especially 
since the correct date appeared on four- 
teen other pages. 


Big With Blessings 
Sirs 

There are solicitous souls who fear a 
union of the Presbyterian Church, U. S 
with the 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
partly on the ground that President Henry 
Sloane Coffin, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, was recently elected 
“as moderator of the 


General Assembly. 
anxious brethren regard Dr. Coffin 
rather as a liberalist than a literalist. 
Keing concerned myself for the security 
ind welfare of our church, I corresponded 
with Dr. Coffin concerning his affirmations 
on Christ and the Holy Scriptures, indi- 
cating my belief that Christ is very God 
of very God, that steel is steel whether it 
fills all space or is no larger than the 
point of a needle, and that God is God 
inhabits eternity or 


These 


whether he becomes 


incarnate in a Virgin-Born Babe. I quote 
from the reply of Dr. Coffin: 

“lL certainly believe that Christ is very 
God of God. I have no hesitation 
about believing in his divinity in the full- 
est sense of that word.” 


very 


Ktegarding the sacred scriptures as the 
word of God and not merely containing 
the word of God, I stated that an ingot of 
gold is, not merely contains, gold even 
though some foreign substances are pres- 
ent, and that the Larger Catechism says, 
“The holy scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are the word of God, the only 
rule of faith and obedience.” I quote Dr. 
Coffin's answer: 

“Personally, I find heartily in 
accord with the standards of the church. 
I don’t think anybody who is shaky on the 
deity of our Lord would find himself at 
home in these standards nor would any- 


myself 


one who does not make the scriptures the 
final standard of faith and practice.” 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take: 
The clouds ve so much dread 

\re big with blessings, and shall break 
Tn blessings on your head. 


THOMAS D. WESLEY 
Lynnhaven, Va 


Facts or Inspiration? 
Sirs: 

There is a place and real need 
for this chureh paper. There must be a 
voice to speak out for a Christianity that 
will be applied to every relationship of 
life. There is a grave danger looming on 
the horizon—a danger of a reversion to 
isolationism and its kindred ills. As long 
as your paper can present the forward- 
looking movements of the day in a spirit 
of patience and love. or spiritual insight 
and intelligence, the progress and enlight- 
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enment as well as a better understanding 
will grow. : 

May I make this one constructive criti- 
cism? There has been a tendency to in- 
crease the items of news until articles of 
inspiration and real editorial contributions 
have been partly crowded out... . 

HERBERT L. LAWS 
Handley Memorial Church, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Editors’ Note—How do others feel about 
this? In the columns of this paper do our 
readers want to be confronted with the 
challenge of facts or do they want inspi- 
ration? Ministers should bear in mind 
that the editors have no zeal to publish a 
“ministers’ paper.” They are concerned to 
provide one primarily for laymen. For 
laymen, then—and for ministers—shall it 
be facts or inspiration, or both? 


RADIO 


Network programs presented by co- 
operating denominations and of particu- 
lar interest to Christian people include 
the following, (Eastern War Time): 


Sundays 

NBC, 10:00 a. m., National Radio Pulpit, 
Ralph W. Sockman. 

MUTUAL, 10:00 a. m., Radio Bible Class; 
10:30 a. m., Radio Chapel. 

CBS, 10:00 a. m., Church of the Air. 

BLUE, 2:30 p. m., National 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Through the Week 
BLUE, 8:15 a. m., Monday-Thursday, 
Your Life Today. Drs. Sizoo, Bonnell, 
Claxton and Jesse Wm. Stitt. 
Saturdays 


NBC, 6:45 p. m., Religion in the News, 
Walter W. Van Kirk. 








Vespers, 


Friday, February 16 
11:15 p. m., CBS—Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
president of the United Council of Church 
Women, in a national broadcast on the 
World Day of Prayer. 


MEMORIAL 


ELDER GEORGE WHITE 








Resolution adopted by the Atlanta Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Association on death 
of Mr. George White, Elder in First Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Association 
of Atlanta received with pain of heart 
news of the death of our beloved brother 
in Christ, Mr. George White, and asked 
that this expressjon of their feelings be 
made. 

We esteemed him as a Christian brother 
who placed the Kingdom of Christ at the 
center of his plan of life, who loved his 
church and who ever found his place in 
her midst with humble devotion. We 
found him loyal in his friendships, strong 
in his convictions, and true in his ideals. 

We shared with him, as also an elder, a 
bond of fellowship in the service of the 
church. From the churches where he 
served there came always a good report. 
We met him frequently where the churches 
shared a common activity. His presence 
was helpful and his counsels were valued 
in the meetings of the church courts. 

We respected him for his wide knowl- 
edge of the life and activity of the church 
at large. His contributions to her work 
for many years through the Assembly’s 
Committee of Home Missions, through the 
Committee of Stewardship, and through 
Presbytery’s Committee of Home Missions 
can never be measured, and his works fol- 
low him. 

We shall miss his presence among us, 
but in the assurance of our common Chris- 
tian faith, we rejoice in his abiding pres- 
ence with the Lord. We extend to those 
close to him and who will miss him most, 
this expression of our deep sympathy. 

FRANKLIN C. TALMAGE, 
STUART R. OGLESBY, JR., 
DONALD B. BAILEY, Secretary. 


matter, June 15, 1910, at the post office at Richmond, Va., un- 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the 
Telephone 2-9492. 


South, Inc., Room 203, 13 North Fifth 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Greatest Danger to 
Church Said to Be 


Internal Sterility 


Van Dusen Says Unity And 


Spiritual Revival Are Imperative 


Ann Arbor, Mich. (RNS)—Unity 
and spiritual revival, on local, national 
levels, are imperative if 
Protestant Christianity is to survive, 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president- 
elect of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, declared in his final lecture 
at the sixth annual Michigan pastors’ 
conference here. 

The spiritual vitality and influence 
which came to Christianity through the 
revival led by Moody and Drummond 
has dwindled and now probably has 
reached its lowest point, he said. 

“The greatest danger to the church 
is not the multiplicity of problems 
which harrass it from the outside, but 
the danger of death from internal steril- 
ity. The only cure is spiritual revival. 
{ don’t mean the kind of revival that 
is sweeping over Michigan—those queer 
sects. I mean the kind of spiritual re- 
vival that will place religion once again 
at the center of life, where it belongs.’’ 


and global 


United Church of Canada 
Launches ‘‘Crusade for Christ’’ 


Toronto, Ont. (RNS)—The General 
Council of the United Church of Canada 
has called the 730,000 members of the 
denomination to a spiritual Crusade for 
Christ that will continue through Eas- 
ter of 1947, it was announced here by 
Jesse H. Arnup, moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Among the purposes of the crusade, 
he said, are: 

1. ‘‘Rededication of the entire minis- 
try and membership to our postwar 
tasks, as a church. 

2. “Winning to Christ and his church 
those not yet reached by the gospel 
message, 

3. “Re-enlistment in the fellowship 
of the church returning service men and 
women and war workers. 

4. “Recruitment of an ever-increas- 
ing number of candidates for the varied 
ministries of the church. 

5. “Helping to rehabilitate our coun- 
try and its people in home, in church 
in community, in health, in work, and 
in security, 

6. ‘“‘Assistance in building an endur- 
ing world order on spiritual founda- 
tions.” 





The Outlook Pulpit 
Next week the editors are pleased 
to begin their 1945 series of sermons 
THE OUTLOOK  PULPIT. 
Preachers from this pulpit are se- 
lected on 


from 


the basis of suggestions 
from readers of the paper. We are 
indebted to those who submitted the 
names of ministers from whom we 
were requested to secure sermons, 
They will be delighted with the 
preachers and with their sermons. 











Orthodox Leader Sees Christians 
Moving Toward Greater Unity 

Moscow (By Wireless, Copyright, 
1945, RNS)—Christians throughout the 
world are moving toward closer unity, 
but it is too early to predict what type 
of organization may be set up to em- 
brace both the Eastern Orthodox and 
the Western churches, Metropolitan 
Benjamin Fedchenkov, head of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church’s archdiocese of 
the Aleutian Islands and North America, 
declared in an interview here. 

The 65-year-old Metropolitan, who is 
in Moscow to attend the general sobor, 
or council, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, at which a new Patriarch will 
be elected, said his conversations with 
Orthodox leaders since his arrival have 
strengthened his view that ‘‘genuine 
Christians everywhere are seeking 
greater unity.’’ 


Church Women Asked to Study 
World Order Theme in March 

New York (RNS)—The United Coun- 
cil of Church Women announced plans 
here to rally Protestant churchwomen 
in support of the Dumbarton Oaks se- 
currity proposals. 

Mrs. George B. Barbour, of Cincin- 
nati, chairman, said the council will 
seek appointment of trained leaders in 
each local Protestant church to organ- 
ize discussions of the recent National 
Study Conference on the Churches and 
a Just and Durable Peace at Cleveland, 


and the Dumbarton proposals. (See 
pages 4-7.—Editors). 
In addition, conferences of church- 


women will be held in key population 
centers of some states, and community 
training conferences, to which local 
churches will send delegates, will be or- 
ganized, 

Churchwomen are being asked to ar- 
range church suppers on the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks theme, special study courses 
of four to six weeks, and special world 
order programs for all March meet- 
ings of church groups. 


ODT Permit Sought 
For 1945 Meeting of 
the General Assembly 


No Action Yet on Summer 


Conferences and Schools 


Application for a permit for the 1945 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., has 
filed with the proper 
cording to a statement 
Charles L. King, 


been 
authorities, ac- 
by Moderator 
of Houston, Texas, 


According to Dr. King there is strong 
hope that the permit will be granted, 
particularly in view of the work of the 
Assembly through the agency of the De- 
fense Service Council. Explanation of 
the application as given by Dr. King 
is that he and the stated clerk were 
“convinced that our church would not 
want to disregard a government re- 
quest.” 


In his statement Dr. King declared 
that action on the permit to hold the 
Assembly will not be a precedent fort 
summer conferences, Responsible heads, 
he said, must clear with the office in 
Washington, 


Apply to Washington 


In attempting to clarify the problem 
which confronts the church in arrang- 
ing its program in coming months, Dr. 
King pointed out that church meetings 
which are to be attended by more than 
fifty persons must be granted permits 
from the Convention Committee in 
Washington, Richard H. Clare, secre- 
tary, War Committee on Conventions, 
7321 Interstate Commerce Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. Blanks 
for application for permit may be se- 
cured from that source or from regional 
offices of defense transportation, 


Upon those applying for permits rests 
the burden of proof that a meeting will 
be of value to the war effort; the fact 
that a convention or meeting is of value 
to civilian activities or morale is not 
considered by itself sufficient reason to 
hold it; applicants must explain what 
steps are being taken to curtail attend- 
ance and why a group of 50 or fewer 
persons could not attend to the matters 
that would come before the meeting; 
and, in addition to other requirements, 
they must answer, “In what way and to 
what extent will the war effort suffer 
if this meeting is not held?” 
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The Churches and World Order 


Message to the Churches Adopted by the National Study Conference on The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace, Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19 


(Continued from last week.) 


Il. CHRISTIAN STANDARDS AND CURRENT 
INTERNATLONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


fHYVHE DECISIONS and actions of governments in the 

present international situation will have direct bear- 

ing upon the extent to which nations will collaborate 
in the postwar period. Tentative proposals for an inter- 
national organization were agreed upon at Dumbarton Oaks 
by delegations of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
China and the United States. They have been offered to 
the public for discussion. 

In the light of the Guiding Principles and the Six Pillars 
of Peace, we offer our appraisal of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals and we call attention to certain related matters 
which we believe must be considered in connection with 
any international organization for world order and se- 
curity, 


1. Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


We commend these proposals to the consideration of the 
churches, 

The proposals are the only plan which governments have 
thus far evolved and therefore are the only available index 
to the extent of agreement which is now possible. They 
set forth certain purposes and principles essential to world 
order and peace. They provide for continuing collabora- 
tion of the United Nations, and in due course of other na- 
tions. They provide through an Assembly tor the periodic 
consultation of all member nations and for promoting 
cooperation in the interest of the general welfare, 

They provide an economic and social council for facili- 
tating solutions of international economic, social and other 
humanitarian problems and for coordinating international 
policies and agencies in this field. They provide, through 
a security council, for continuing consultation of repre- 
sentatives of the greater powers and of selected lesser 
powers with a view to a peaceful settlement of disputes 
and the restraint of aggression, 

The proposals now stand at a formative stage and the 
way has been opened for recommendations for improvement 
which will make them more acceptable to the Christian 
conscience. Accordingly, we recommend that the churches 
support the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as an important 
step in the direction of world cooperation, but because we 
do not approve of them in their entirety as they now stand, 
we urge the following measures for their improvement: 

(1) Preamble. A preamble should reaflirm those pres- 
ent and long-range purposes of justice and human welfare 
which are set forth in the Atlantic Charter and which 
reflect the aspirations of peoples everywhere. 

(2) Development of International Law. The charter 
should clearly anticipate the operation of the organization 
under international law and should provide for the develop- 
ment and codification of international law, to the end that 
there shall be a progressive subordination of force to law. 

(3) Voting Power. A nation, while having the right to 
discuss its own case, should not be permitted to vote when 
its case is being judged in accordance with predetermined 
international law. 

(4) Amendment. In order to permit such changes in the 
charter of the organization as may from time to time be- 
come necessary, the provision for amendments should be 
liberalized so as not to require concurrence by all the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

(5) Colonial and Dependent Areas, A special commis- 
sion should be established wherein the progress of colonial 


and dependent peoples to autonomy, and the interim prob- 
lems related thereto, will become an international respon- 
sibility. 

(6) Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. A spe- 
cial commission on human rights and fundamental free- 
doms should be established. 

(7) Eventual Universal Membership. The charter should 
specify that all nations willing to accept the obligations 
of membership shall thereupon be made members of the 
organization. 

(8) Limitation of Armaments. More specific provision 
should be made for promptly initiating the limitation and 
reduction of national armaments, 

(9) Smaller Nations. There should be provisions de- 
signed more clearly to protect and defend the smaller na- 
tions from possible subjection to the arbitrary power of 
the great. 


2. Political Conduct Required to Promote Further Col- 
laboration 


There are four principles of conduct which are needed 
to bring collaboration out of the realm of theory and into 
that of reality. 

(1) We believe our government should adopt and pub- 
licly proclaim its long-range goals. These should stem 
from our Christian tradition and be such as to inspire and 
unify us. Without such defined goals we will lack enthu- 
siasm and sense of direction. We will not be able to 
measure our progress. 

(2) We believe our government should not merely talk 
about its ideals. It must get down into the arena and 
fearlessly and skilfully battle for them. It must do so, 
not merely sporadically, but steadily. It must do so even 
under conditions such that partial and temporary defeat 
is inevitable, 

(3) We believe our government must, however, battle 
for its ideals under conditions such that no particular set- 
back need be accepted as definitive. It must be made clear 
that collaboration implies not merely a spirit of compro- 
mise but equally a right, on the part of every nation, to 
persist in efforts to realize its ideals. 

(4) We believe our electorate, demanding the foregoing 
of its government, must judge its government accordingly. 
It should not judge it merely by the immediate results at- 
tained. It must rather judge it by its announced long- 
term objectives, by whether it works competently to achieve 
them and by whether it brings into actual functioning pro- 
cedures of peaceful change so that the world may evolve 
away from present harsh necessities. If our government 
will meet those tests, the electorate should applaud such 
conduct irrespective of dissatisfaction with immediate re- 
sults. 


3. Economic Cooperation, 


The economic aspect of human life concerns the church 
in two ways: through the widespread fact of poverty, and 
through those maladjustments which, never the sole causes 
ot war, may predispose populations to war. 

Poverty concerns the Christian conscience not alone be- 
cause men hunger, but also because their spirits tend to 
be stunted by it and their freedom limited. Low standards 
of living over large areas diminish the possibilities of trade 
and also of cultural intercourse. Morality and self-in- 
terest combine to show that in a world tending toward unity 
by communication, the standard of living of men anywhere 
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is a concern of men everywhere. 

Poverty is not to be dealt with primarily by charity 
but by aiding undernourished populations to use their own 
resources, to develop agricultural techniques and indus- 
tries suitable to their region, and to participate in world 
trade, 

In order to prevent recurrent depression, the goal of 
full employment of labor and of economic resources on a 
world scale should be continuously pursued. 


Supplement to Private Undertaking 


Because of the growing interdependence of peoples, the 
development of backward regions has become a common 
task of mankind, in which regard for one’s neighbor joins 
a long-range self-interest. The immensity of the task, 
which is equally economic and educational, requires co- 
operative investment and effort on a world scale. Here 
some form of world organization, such as the economic 
and social council proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, must be 
sought as a supplement to private undertaking. The In- 
ternational Labor Organization and the organized labor 
movement are also to be recognized as having an important 
role in raising the standards of living of the peoples. 

Scoromically advanced nations constitute among them- 
selves a community in which no one can prosper through 
the disadvantage of others. Their policies can no longer 
intelligently follow the line of economic nationalism. Bar- 
riers to world trade, whether in the nature of tariffs or 
of cartels, have become doubtful props of national welfare; 
and all of those acts, economic and political, in which one 
people affects the fortunes of another become subject both 
to the judgment of self-interest and of morality. A world 
point of view must be developed in economics, and the 
appropriate institutions developed. In such institutions 
our own nation must actively participate both for its own 
welfare and for the common good. 

Such intelligent supervision of world agriculture, re- 
sources, markets, currencies, and communications, and of 
world trade, may not imply in each case an authoritative 
regulating agency; but it does require an active self-regu- 
lation with a sense of responsibility and of stewardship for 
the just and constructive use of econoihic power. 


Property and Personality 


The right of property is based, not upon man’s animal 
need, but upon his personal nature as man. Private prop- 
erty is an essential aid to the maturing of human per- 
sonality. It has been customary to set communism and 
capitalism over against each other on this point, the one 
denying private property, the other holding private prop- 
erty an absolute claim over against the state. Neither of 
these positions is now held in this extreme form; in both 
types of economy property is recognized as important for 
human character and is therefore the proper subject of 
public interest; so all economies today are mixed economies, 
showing a degree of private and a degree of common prop- 
erty. Neither is a fixed system, and to some extent in 
practice they tend to converge. To the extent that the 
sacredness of the human person, his liberty and responsi- 
bility to God is acknowledged by both systems their co- 
operation in building a peaceable international order 1s 
facilitated. But in any case they can and must cooperate. 


4. Human Rights 


We have recommended that, in connection with the World 
Organization proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, there be estab- 
lished a special commission on human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. We believe that religious liberty is basic 
to all human rights and that it should be accompanied 
by equal and unsegregated opportunity for all races. The 
commission we have recommended should seek an inter- 
national agreement on the rights and freedoms to be se- 
cured to all people; it should further formulate the pro- 
cedures for their realization by action of the world or- 
ganization and of the separate states. This is in harmony 
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with our sixth pillar of peace, which declares ‘‘that the 
peace must establish in principle, and seek to achieve in 
practice, the right of individuals everywhere to religious 
and intellectual liberty.’”’ It also follows a purpose set 
forth in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, ‘‘to promote re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 


5. The Peace Settlement In Europe With Special Refer- 
ence to Germany 


In respect to the peace settlement in Europe, we share 
the following convictions: 

The settlement following the war should be inspired by 
the desire to secure the maximum of collaboration among 
the peoples of Europe and encourage the economic develop- 
ment of Europe as a whole including Germany. The unilat- 
eral determination of boundaries would impair such collabo- 
ration. The settlement should insure to the smaller and 
weaker nations the fullest measure of autonomy consistent 
with European unity and world organization for peace. 

The settlement should make possible the reconciliation 
of victors and vanquished. That implies that it should 
remove the power as well as the will of aggressive elements 
within Germany to make war. However, the necessary 
discipline of Germany because of the crimes committed 
in her name should not be vindictive. The partition of 
Germany into separate states should not be imposed upon 
the German people. The treatment of Germany should 
be calculated to strengthen the forces within that country 
committed to liberal civil policies and to international co- 
operation, 

Among the constructive forces upon which a new Ger- 
many and a new European concord can be based, the 
churches are of primary importance. As they have been 
centers of resistance to tyranny and injustice within Ger- 
many and within the occupied countries so they may be- 
come a medium through which reconciliation may be ac- 
complished, and through which the process of the re- 
education and reconstruction of Germany may be carried 
out in the only way that gives any promise of success— 
voluntarily from within. The World Council of Churches 
will greatly aid in the process of-reconciliation and recon- 
struction as the churches of the defeated, the liberated 
and the victorious nations are brought together into con- 
ference and collaboration. 


6. The Peace Settlement in Asia With Special Reference 
to Japan 


We are convinced that a just and durable peace in the 
Far East is possible only in the framework of world organi- 
zation, supplemented by regional cooperation for security 
and welfare. 

China desperately requires unrestrained opportunity for 
internal development. It is of urgent importance that 
China’s voice in international affairs be given special heed, 
in order to cement new relationships between oriental and 
western peoples. 

As in the case of Germany, so with Japan, the power and 
will to make war must be removed. However, Japan’s 
basic economic problems, aggravated by the war and by 
the expected loss of her colonial possessions must be met 
by ‘‘access, on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials 
of the world” as pledged by the Atlantic Charter “to all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished.” Treatment 
of Japan by the United Nations should be favorable to 
constructive forces within Japanese society, and should aim 
to bring Japan at an early date into normal relations with 
the world community. 

We can enter into right relations with the vast and sig- 
nificant. populations of China, Japan and Southeast Asia, 
none of them white, only upon the basis of the equality 
of races in justice and law. Indeed, a Christian outlook 
upon the Far East discerns that a world order is impossible 
if color discrimination is maintained. The churches recog- 
nize a special responsibility for reconciliation in such ways 
as may be possible after the war. 
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Addendum to 5 and 6. The Peace Settlement With Special 
Reference to Germany and Japan 

We urge that the time is at hand when the governments 
of the Allied nations should make a more explicit state- 
ment as to the status of both Germany and Japan following 
the war. We believe such a statement is needed in order 
to satisfy Christian concern and to prevent needless sacri- 
fice of life upon the battlefield. 


7. Dependent Peoples 


Long and intimate relationships with the dependent peo- 
ples of Africa, Southeast Asia, and other parts of the world, 
place on the Christian churches a responsibility to cham- 
pion their right to freedom and to develop their capacity 
for self-government. 

We therefore call upon our government and others: (1) 
to proclaim self-government as the goal for all dependent 
peoples; (2) where dependent peoples are ready for self- 
government, to give it now; (3) otherwise, to initiate pro- 
gressive steps suitable for each area for achieving that goal; 
and (4) in the interim to provide that all such areas shall 
be administered under the supervision of world organiza- 
tion, 

We cannot in good conscience be a party to the dis- 
mantling of Japanese colonial possessions without at the 
same time insisting that the imperialism of the white 
man shall be brought to the speediest possible end. We 
cannot have a sound or stable world community so long as 
there is enforced submission of one people to the will of 
another whether in Korea, in India, in the Congo, in Porto 
Rico or anywhere else. 


Il. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


The task now before us is to channel the spiritual power 
generated in this conference into deeds. Solemn pronounce- 
ments are not enough. Upon the minds and consciences 
of our people must be laid the duty and opportunity of 
using the world-wide resources of the church to bring 
about a world organized for justice and peace, 


1, The Church and Federal Unity 


The present structure of denominational Protestantism 
is not adequate to deal with the issues of our time. The 
problems of war, of labor, of the chaplaincy, or the return- 
ing veteran; of the world-wide mission of the church, of 
our relations with the Christian churches of Europe and 
Asia and with other faiths, are all too vast and difficult 
While 
we are asking for cooperation and unity in the political 


for solution by our separate denominational units. 


and economic fields, Protestants themselves must take seri- 
ously to heart the duty of achieving a far higher degree of 
unity. We have already come far on the road of coopera- 
tion. But we must achieve a more vital and visible federal 
unity than we now have—a unity that will preserve the 
freedom of various denominational groups, and at the same 
time release the undeveloped and .uncoordinated resources 
of Protestantism and focus them on the solution of these 
pressing problems. We, therefore, urge the denominations 
to consider earnestly the possibilities in ways not now en- 
visaged of realizing more fully the ecumenical fellowship 
by implementing the principles of federal unity on local, 
state and national levels 


2. Youth and the World Order 


If our purposes are to be achieved, the new leadership 
of the churches must be world-minded and trained in the 
techniques of building a Christian world community. In 
these efforts, youth itself must lead and the youth agencies 
be strengthened to provide more challenging programs re- 
sulting in life dedicated to Christ. 
tion of youth in all the agencies of the churches should 


Increased representa- 


be speedily provided. 
The churches are urged, in their total educational pro- 


cess, but especially through the church-related colleges, 
the student Christian movements and the theological semi- 
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naries to expand and adjust their programs in order to 
enlist and train world-minded churchmen who will take 
their place in the ecumenical movement. 


3. Children and World Peace 


Parents and teachers in the home and in the churches 
are called upon to teach children the conditions of world 
peace. Particularly, they should be helped to develop con- 
structive attitudes, devoid of hatred toward other peoples. 
Christian education for children must include study deal. 
ing with missions, race relations, and community life 
Adults must help children develop attitudes and ways of 
behaving essential for Christian world citizenship. 


4. Study and Action for American Participation in Inter. 
national Cooperation 


The Protestant churches must use all their facilities, 
denominational and interdenominational, to secure Ameri- 
can participation in international cooperation. New methods 
of education and all legitimate means by which public 
opinion is formed must be utilized in the effort. We urge 
a concerted program of intensive study of the message 
of this conference, with the appropriate social and political 
action as an integral part. This program should include 
youth in churches and colleges, men and women in our 
military and civilian services, church members, and all 
men and women of good will in the community. 


5. Relief and Reconstruction 


Assistance given to those in special need will be con- 
ducive to the mutual sympathy and trust which are es- 
sential to international cooperation. War-ravaged peoples 
in many lands will require help in their struggle to re- 
establish civic order. Basic welfare relief will need to be 
supplemented by assistance to the churches to reconstitute 
their services within their local communities in order to 
become effective centers of vital life and hope. The churches 
of America are urged to support to the fullest their agencies 
of relief and reconstruction already in operation in order 
to assist the churches of other lands in this period of re- 
construction. Thg World Council of Churches and the na- 
tional Christian councils in Asia will afford channels of 
immediate services thus undergirding stable world order. 


6. Race Relations 


Race prejudice is a primary obstacle to world brother- 
hood. It is strongly urged upon churches and church mem- 
bers that they wage a continuing campaign against race 
prejudice in all its forms. The churches should not only 
support all efforts to wipe out discriminations against mi- 
nority groups, but they should also deliberately arrange 
cooperative programs in which racial barriers are broken 
down. We recommend active support by the churches of 
legislation: 

Providing for a permanent Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission; 

Providing for the repeal of poll tax and other discrimina- 
tory laws; 

Providing for housing projects without discriminatory 
practices and other measures designed to advance the well- 
being and constitutional rights of Negroes and other under- 
privileged groups. 

The church must counteract hatred in all its forms and 
expressions. Anti-Semitism represents a rising threat to 
brotherhood and must be wiped out. The Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act should be repealed and all Orientals be placed 
on the quota system. The churches should uphold the civil 
rights of Japanese Americans as they return from reloca- 
tion camps and wherever they may be. 


7. New Study Conference Proposals 


A just and durable peace is conditioned by fhe ability 
of our own nation to achieve economic stability and inter- 
racial justice in its domestic affairs. Ther>fore, it is recom- 


mended that national study conferences (1) on industrial 
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relations and rural economics, and (2) on race relations, 
similar to this conference on a just and durable peace, 
be held under the auspices of the Federal Council, 


8. Recommendations with Regard to Specific Immediate 
Action 


(1) We urge a meeting of the United Nations, at the 
earliest possible moment, to consider the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. 


(2) We concur in the resolutions of the Federal Council 
of Churches and many other religious and educational 
bodies urging that Congressional action on peacetime mili- 
tary conscription be deferred until after the war. 
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Conclusion 


The unique contribution of the church is to bring to all 
these tasks the maximum of Christian faith and the full 
development of its power, its motivation and its resources. 
Before we can do Christ’s work, we must appropriate more 
of his life. Basic to all else are greater depth of Chris- 
tian faith, greater endurance in Christian fortitude and 
courage, more whole-hearted devotion to him, and a more 
universal experience of his forgiving and creative grace. 

As the Christian Church faces its duties and the dangers 
of this hour, it must undergird its own life and the life 
of its people with prayer through which is made available 
to men the infinite resources of God. Without him we 
ean do nothing. With him we can advance toward his 
Kingdom of righteousness and brotherhood. 


When Death’s Summons Comes 
By RUSSELL C. STROUP* 


N THE months just passed when death has been for 

much of the time a daily incident, I have thought much 

on the subject of our Christian attitude toward this 
essential aspect of life which touches us all so intimately. 
It is something we are apt to shun as though it were ob- 
scene, and when we cannot fail to face the fact of death 
we do not meet it with the mind of 
Christ. Our funeral services reflect our 
thoughts. How sad and hopeless is the 
spirit of them, black and somber as the 
clothes we wear. Our mournful dirges 
are the requiem of dread defeat in 
which the grave has gained the victory 
and we have known too well the sting 
of death. 

It has not always been so with Chris- 
tians of the past. There was a time 
Chaplain Stroup when pagans looked with wonder on 

these followers of Christ who, as an an- 
cient writer telis us, ‘“‘carried their dead in glad proces- 
sionals singing high hymns of praise as though they only 
bade farewell to one who journeyed on a pleasant pilgri- 
mage.” Of course. Why not? This is the very essence 
of our faith. There is no death! Our every funeral service 
should have the Easter spirit where death is swallowed 
up in victory. There will be sadness surely as there would 
be in any fond farewell but not the sorrow of those who 
have no hope. Our joy should far outweigh our sorrow. 
Not the pitiful resignation of those who garner some poor 
crumbs of comfort from the thought that the dear one is 
at rest but rather the rejoicing of those who know that 
one they loved has entered into Life. 

We do not want to die. Life has been good to us and there 
is much to do in the years on earth we covet for ourselves. 
But knowing, as one must, that tomorrow the summons may 
come, let us meet in the spirit of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth. 





After this it was noised abroad, that Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth was taken with a summons by the same post as the 
other; and had this for a token that the summons was true, 
“That his pitcher was broken at the fountain.”” When he 
understood it, he called for his friends, and told them of it. 
Then said he, I am going to my Father’s; and though with 
great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me 
of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where Iam. My 
sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, 
and my courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks 
and sears I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I 
have fought his battles who now will be my rewarder. When 
the day that he must go hence was come, many accom- 
panied him to the river side, into which as he went he said, 
“Death, where is thy sting?” And as he went down deerer, 
he said, ‘‘Grave, where is thy victory?’’ So he passed over, 
and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 


*Army chaplain serving in the Pacific war area; pastor- 
on-leave from the First Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


When I was just a little child and evening came with the 
dread hour when I must say good night and leave the 
friendly fireside circle to climb the darkened stairs, my 
heart was filled with loneliness and fear. I did not want 
to leave the ones I Yoved. I longed to stay with them if 
only for a little while. I knew the fearful shadows which 
lurked along the stairs and in the corners of my room. How 
real each night’s sad separation seemed. How real the dan- 
ser of the darkness was. How many were my excuses for 
staying just a little longer. 

But if my mother took my hand and went with me, some- 
how the shadows held no terror for me, somehow the fear 
was gone. And when she tucked me in and blessed me 
with her good night kiss I closed my tired eyes to fall 
asleep almost before she softly closed the door. And in 
a moment, so it seemed, the morning came. 

So it is, I think, with death. How all men dread to leave 
the friendly way they know to say good night to those they 
love and make their way into the darkness of the dim un- 
known. Fear of the shadows chills their hearts and they 
would find a thousand things to keep them for a little while 
in the safe circle of mortality. And yet how foolish is this 
fear to those who know and love the Lord. When it is 
time for me to sleep I do not climb the stairs alone. 

There is a Friend who takes my hand and walks the way 
with me. With him the shadows have no terror. While 
I am sad to see the ending of a happy day and loath to 
leave the sweet companionship of those I love; still I shall 
fear no evil in the friendly dark. His kiss shall soothe my 
spirit into peaceful rest, a dreamless sleep to bless my tired 
heart until his voice shall waken me to all the wonder of a 
glorious new day. 





ROTESTANTISM is on trial in the matter of Chris- 
tian education. The Roman Catholic Church has 
never wavered in its allegiance to this great cause. 

The Presbyterian Church is on trial, a church which 
formerly led in the matter of higher education in the 
South, but which leads no longer. There is probably no 
denomination which would deliberately vote to scrap 
its colleges, Lut that which would not be done deliber- 
ately may be accomplished quite as effectively by indif- 
ference or neglect. The Presbyterian Church has never 
given to this fundamental cause of Christian Education 
the support which it merits. [| am not in the least hostile 
to foreign missions when [| say that if the Presbyterian 
Church had during the past fifty years given one-half 
as much to Christian Education as it has to foreign mis- 
sions, our church would be in a far different position, and 
we would today be giving twice as much money to for- 
eign missions. 
—CHARLES E. DIEHL. 
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EDITORIAL 


Do Presbyterians Mean What They 
Say About Christian Education? 


Few people during these war years 





have had to face the question mark of 
uncertainty more persistently than col- 
lege administrators Early 
with the government enabled some in- 


contracts 


stitutions to be held together while in- 
ner adjustments were accepted, faculty 
members leaves-of-ad- 


were given 


sence and other preparations were 
made against the hazards of serious dis- 
location. 

The situation at Hampden-Sydney in 
Virginia may be typical of many church- 
«elated institutions. There, serving a 
naval unit, the college maintained its 
work in a very acceptable manner 
through the earlier days of the war, but 
by last summer and fall its officials 
could see the handwriting on the wall. 
Bold steps, therefore, were planned 
when the Synod of Virginia convened, 
and real enthusiasm marked the follow- 
ing action which was taken: 

“i in the event of an emergency 
arising, due to the withdrawal of the 
naval unit from Hampden-Sydney, synod 
authorizes and empowers the steward- 
ship committee of the synod to initiate 


and carry out such plans of financial 
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support for the college as will assure its 
pininterrupted operation.” 

Now, the hour has struck. The naval 
personnel will be reduced to 100 by 
March 1, with the prospect of discon- 
tinuance after July 1. Only a few more 
than sixty civilian students are enrolled. 

In view of this situation the synod’s 
committee is using the Assembly——au- 
thorized February 25—the Day of 
Prayer for Schools and Colleges—as a 
time when prayers will be translated 
into hard cash in the Presbyterian 
churches of Virginia. The committee is 
coneerned not at all about the ability 
of Presbyterians to provide adequate 
support, but it is concerned, as well it 
may be, about their understanding of 
the situation and of their conviction as 
to the necessity of maintaining the 
church’s colleges, (Next week we pub- 
lish an article by Dr. D. Maurice Allan, 
in which he discusses the church college 
as the fountain source of definite Chris- 
tian leadership, with specific reference 
to demands which will be made upon 
these institutions in the postwar era.) 

Dr. R. T. L. Liston’s mighty blast a 
few years ago, which he called “The 
Folklore of Presbyterianism,” did much 
to awaken the church to the evident fact 
that while traditionally Presbyterians 
have laid great stress upon their educa- 
tional institutions and have provided 
adequate support for them, all this 
boasted stress upon higher education in 
our own institutions is now largely folk- 
Meanwhile Baptists, Methodists 
and other churches have forged steadily 
ahead, until, as Dr. Liston puts if. 
“Their colleges are superior to ours in 
endowment, in buildings, in libraries, 
and in every other sort of equipment.” 

Current emphases show this to be as 
true today as when Dr. Liston wrote it. 
In his article he declared, ‘“*The South- 
ern Baptists have, in Virginia, a single 


lore. 


institution in which they have invested 
$1,000,000 more than the total Pres- 
byterian investment in two colleges and 
the largest Southern Presbyterian semi- 
nary.” Now add to this: a campaign, 
being conducted for $1,000,000 for the 
same Baptist institution. One Baptist 
church in Richmond, asked for $30,000, 
expects to raise that amount by sim- 
ply writing letters and announcing the 
need from the pulpit. They will do it, 
too. 

This is indicative of a trend. South- 
ern Baptists in North Carolina have set 
their sights for $7,000,000 for Wake 
Forest College. Baptists in Georgia 
gave $1,800.00 for Christian education 
last year in special gifts alone. Texas 
Baptists are allocating one-third of an- 
ticipated receipts to that cause in 1945. 

Something like that must be done for 
our institutions if we are to stay in the 
business of training Christian leaders. 
To be sure, if worse comes to worst, a 
repetition of the heroic spirit of the past 
may be demanded of our educational 
leaders. They remember how, in 1881, 
after the Civil War had left the College 
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of William and Mary practically in ruin, 
President Ewell every morning rang the 
chapel bell. There were no students. 
There was no faculty. The rain seeped 
through the leaky roof. But President 
Ewell still rang the bell. As someone 
has commented: 

“It was an act of faith. It was a 
gesture of defiance. It was a symbol 
of determination that the intellectual 
and cultural tradition must be kept 
alive even in a bankrupt world.” 

Our leaders of Christian education, 
if they must, can do something like 
that. But they will have to do it only 
if or when the members of our churches 
renounce the work and their best hopes 
for the future of our colleges. It was 
done at William and Mary because the 
people upon whom the college depended 
for financial resources were utterly im- 
poverished. That cannot be said of 
those to whom Presbyterian colleges 
must rightfully look for their support 
today. 


A Word in Season 


I am writing from Boston, Mass., 
where I am filling an engagement in 
the Park Street Church. This is a city 
of famous places, but as yet I have been 
unable to locate, either in the directory 
or by inquiry, Holton’s shoe store, the 
place where—but let me not run ahead 
of my story. 

A few years ago more than a thou- 
sand American churches celebrated the 
centenary of the birth of one of the 
greatest evangelists of all time. In his 
lifetime he was a power for Christian- 
ity in England and Scotland as well as 
in our own country. In 1854 he was 
no great evangelist, but only an eigh- 
teen-year-old clerk in Holton’s shoe 
store in Boston. At that time he was 
a member of a Sunday school class 
taught by a Mr. Edward Kimball. One 
day Mr. Kimball felt an impulse to go 
into the shoe store and to speak to 
this young man about accepting Christ. 
Then the excuses began to pop into his 
mind—it wasn’t a good time, it wasn’t 
the right place, besides he didn’t know 
how to do personal work anyway—the 
same excuses which possibly have re- 
strained us time and again from wit- 
nessing for Christ! But at last, with 
a prayer upon his lips Mr. Kimball sum- 
moned his courage and entered the 
store. He found the young man in 
whom he was interested in the back 
wrapping up a pair of shoes. ‘I went 
up to him at once,’’ says Mr. Kimball, 
telling his own story, “and putting my 
hand on his shoulder I made what I 
afterward felt was a very weak plea 
for Christ. I simply told him of the 
love Christ had for him and the love 
he wanted in return.”’ It seemed the 
young man was just ready for the light, 
for there in the back of that store in 
Boston he gave himself and hig life to 
Christ. Thus began the Christian ex- 
perience which led to the great evan- 
gelistic ministry of Dwight L. Moody. 
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But did Mr. Kimball know all that was 
in the balance that afternoon when he 
walked into that shoe store in Boston? 
He only cast his bread upon the waters, 
and he found it after many days. 

So, I submit that among the historic 
places of Boston should be listed ‘‘Hol- 
ton’s Shoe Store.” [| could-wish that 
a tablet might be erected on the site 
to remind Christians perpetually that, 
to paraphrase Tennyson, ‘‘More things 
are wrought by witnessing than this 
world dreams of.’’ Do not neglect to 
speak a word for Christ as the oppor- 
tunity arises. ‘‘In the morning sow thy 
seed and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand.”’ 

J. CALVIN REID. 


GUEST EDITOR 





Presbyterian Reunion 


We believe reunion between the two 
larger branches of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country is nearer today 
than ever before since the separation 
of 1861. It is highly fitting that if the 
separation had to take place in the 
midst of a grievous political struggle 
between brethren, the resolution of the 
fracture should be consummated while 
believers north and south are linked 
hand in hand in a far greater struggle 
for freedom on a wider field. We know 
of no objection to this reunion on the 
part of any in our own communion, and 
we believe the objection on the part of 
some among our brethren in the south 
is moderating. The outpouring of our 
people in the southern training camps 
did something to hasten this work. Sol- 
diers attending Presbyterian churches 
near southern cantonments were dumb- 
founded to be told that the friendly 
and familiar places in which they wor- 
shipped were of a different denomina- 
tion from the Presbyterian Church they 
knew in New York, Ohio, Colorado or 
California. Presbyterian (U. S.) chap- 
lains attending the Army School at Har- 
vard have consistently been welcomed 
and entertained by our chaplains’ com- 
mittee, together with the men from our 
own particular group, without any dif- 
ference of cordiality and interest. The 
Navy Department groups Presbyterian 
chaplains under one head in its thought, 
whether they be U. S. A., U. S., U. P., 
or some other. In the face of any kind 
of world ecumenical movement, it is 
infantile to omit this simplest and most 
easily adjusted articulation. In fact, it 
is rather a cause for sarcasm to talk 
about union here and there while we 
stumble and boggle over this plain piece 
of ecclesiastical home-work which be- 
longs to the primary grade of ecumen- 
icity. Let us get on with this task 
as quickly as possible. 

——Editorial in The Presbyterian. . 
(Philadelphia) . 
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SINS OF THE MIND 


A Prayer for Schools and Colleges 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind.”’ Matthew 22: 


~ 


THOU light of every man that 

cometh into the world, who hast 

bidden us love thee with heart 
and soul and mind, we acknowledge be- 
fore thee at this time the manifold sins 
of our minds. 


In every sin we do, our mind must 
bear the blame. Some sins we do by 
ill intent; before the evil word was 
spoken or the evil deed was done, what- 
ever the mischief brought by hand or 
tongue, there was first a sinful thought, 
a wrong desire. And other sins we do 
before we think. Without evil intent 
and even to our own surprise, we fall 
victims of impulse and instinct uncon- 
trolled. In these sins, too, our mind 
knows blame; for in the moment when 
our mind should have been on guard 
we were at ease and heedless, and our 
brute selves sprang up to shame us, For 
lack of good intent, and for the fre- 
quent ill intent, we need thy pardon. 


E confess before thee the small- 

ness and the shabbiness of our 

house of thought. We plan 
meanly as for a campground when we 
ought to plan largely as for a lifetime. 
Even in this place of learning, sur- 
rounded by all that challenges to high 
pure thinking, we have often been con- 
tent with low and groveling thoughts. 
In this school, where the best thoughts 
of the strongest minds, the noblest 
beauty of the great artists, are all ours 
for the taking, we have contented our- 
selves again and again with trivial rub- 
bish from the wayside. We have clut- 
tered the chambers of our souls with 
tawdry furnishings. Upon the walls of 
our house of thought we have hung pic- 
tures that are dismal and vile. We 
have set no watch upon our ears and 
eyes, we have welcomed images and 
ideas which have made us worse and 
not better men and women. 

And yet thou seest the pride of our 
minds: how we who have come to this 
place of learning are tempted to look 
down upon those whose circumstances 
or capacities do not admit them here. 
We are vain of our intelligence, forget- 
ting that for this we must thank others 
and not ourselves. We take pride in 
our accomplishments. not thinking that 
among those who can never come to 
this place there may well be those who, 
if they could come, would gather more 
wisdom from it and shed more luster 
on it than we are ever likely to have 
done. 


E confess our laziness of mind. 

We came to this campus to learn 

to think, but we have found the 
labor of thinking is hard. We have 
desired that wisdom should be_ por- 
tioned out to us in easy ways; we have 
forgotten that wisdom does not come 
with ease nor to soft and selfish minds. 
When we have come to problems we 
could not answer or to facts that would 
not fit the patterns in our minds, we 
have looked the other way, we have let 
some one else think for us, we have 
sought refuge in folly or in sin, we 
have done anything rather than think. 

We confess also the selfishness of our 
thoughts: how that each one of us is 
the center of his own universe, the ob- 
ject of his own plans. We are ashamed 
that we have thought longer and harder 
and with greater pains for ourselves 
than we have ever done for others. The 
events of our little world and even the 
agonies of mankind disturb us for the 
most part only as they affect our tiny 
selves. 

Thou knowest all the devious ways of 
the mind, unsuspected even by itself. 
Thou knowest that our prejudices are 
always in our favor, how ill we take 
criticism, how easy it is for us to in- 
vent good reasons afterwards for acts 
which we did for bad reasons. For all 
our inner sins, known or unguessed, we 
pray thy pardon; for the conceit which 
keeps us from learning and from shar- 
ing: for the stiff dullness that holds our 
thoughts in old worn grooves; for the 
impatience that will not wait till to- 
morrow, that leaves no leisure for re- 
flection: for the meanness of mind that 
rejoices in another’s wrongdoing and 
takes comfort from others’ disasters; 
for the timidity that flees from what is 
new, and for all childish scoffing at 
what is old. 
my 

ELP us to remember that in this 
life our minds are linked to our 
brains, and that habits of thought 

are not easy in the learning nor in the 
forgetting. We dare not ask thee to 
undo what we have done, nor to do tor 
us what we had not the wit to do. 
Nevertheless we pray for the illumina- 
tion of thy Spirit, and for thine en- 
abling grace, that we may be renewed 
in the very spirit of our minds, so that 
bearing more and more thine image in 
our inner lives, our outward lives may 
manifest thy grace. 

Through Christ our Light and our 
Redeemer—Amen. 





The church owes an ever-deepening 
debt to the Christian college.—Margaret 
Slattery. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Lingle Portrait Unveiled At 
Assembly’s Training School 





Alumnae of the Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond recently presented 
to their Alma Mater a portrait of Walter 
L. Lingle, onetime president of the 
school, now president emeritus of David- 
son College. The portrait, by T. Currie- 
Bell, of Southold, Long Island, is the 
gift of students who were in the school 
when Dr. Lingle was its administrative 
head, 1918-1922 and 1923-1929. 

Following the unveiling by Miss Mary 
Ruth Caldwell, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Dan T. Caldwell of Richmond and a 
grandniece of Dr. Lingle, tributes to the 
life and work of Dr. Lingle were paid 
by Mrs. L. E. Alford, of Petersburg, 
Va., for the alumnae, and by Professor 
Buchholz of the faculty. Dr. Caldwell, 
president of the board, accepted the por- 
trait on behalf of the board and the 
school. 

The committee charged with secur- 
ing the portrait and arranging the pres- 





Portrait of Walter L. Lingle 


entation ceremonies included Mrs. 
Claude L. Neale, Miss Mary Virginia 


Robinson and Mrs. H. Dockery Brown, 
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SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Items of more than local interest which 
might be included in news letters from 
the synods should be sent to the men 
listed below well in advance of the dates 
given: 

February 20 

Arkansas, L. A. Van Patton, North Lit- 
tle Rock. 

Florida, Steven T. Harvin, Jacksonville. 

February 27 
Georgia, John S. McMullen, Milledgeville, 
Oklahoma, Grady James, Talihina. 
March 13 
Alahama, Harry H. Bryan, Bessemer. 
Mississippi, C. E. S. Kraemer, Leland. 





all of Richmond, 

Dr. Lingle was spoken of during the 
ceremonies as one of the most distin- 
guished and beloved ministers of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Able 
pastor of several churches during his 
early ministry, he later has devoted him- 
self to the training of Christian work- 
ers—first as a member of the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary, then at the 
Training School, and finally as president 
of Davidson College. 

Dr. Lingle is widely known through 
his writings. He has published a num- 
ber of books on vital topics, and he has 
written regularly for twenty years in the 
church papers, first in The Presbyterian 
of the South and later in the Christian 
Observer. 





Safeguard Against Paganism 


Macaulay somewhere has said that 
nine-tenths of the calamities which 
have befallen the human race had 
as their origin the union of high in- 
telligence and low desire. How vital, 
therefore, to have our education 
Christian! Each new oncoming gen- 
eration is a new demand that we 
provide this safeguard against the 
encroaching paganism of our day. 

Much good can be accomplished by 
making a place on our church calen- 
dars for our Presbyterian colleges. 
If we can find a time when the think- 
ing and the praying of our people 
can be centered on our Christian 
schools, it will do at least two neces- 
sary things. First, it will help to 
get our young people to going in 
larger numbers to our Christian col- 
leges. Second, it will be much eas- 
ier to secure stronger financial sup- 
port for our colleges. That both 
these ends are to be desired, is per- 
fectly clear to all who have any un- 
derstanding of the needs of our na- 
tion today. Not only must the Chris- 
tian faith ever be kept strong enough 
to support itself, but it must ever be 
moving on in New conquests as well. 
If we fail to produce this kind of 
Christian leadership, the American 
way of life will fail and another way 
will prevail, under a different type 
of leaders, who will close our 
churches. 

WADE H. BOGGS. 




















CHURCH NEWS 


New Station Taken Over in Africa 
Accentuates Shortage of Workers 
Congo News Letter 

I am writing this from our new sta- 
tion, Moma, taken over by government 
request from a mission that was ex- 
pelled for unchristian activity. The 
work had not been established for many 
years, and the teaching was of the emo- 





tional type, and the oversight poor. As 
a result, we are having to scrutinize 
each worker whom we have taken over, 
and investigate the life of each Chris- 
tian. We have also to endeavor to allay 
the fears of native chiefs and villagers, 
who have been threatened and brow- 
beaten by Roman priests and their na- 
tive workers, and either made to send 
their children to the Roman Catholic 
shed, or village school, or forbidden to 
attend ours. With the few native evan- 
gelists we have it is a difficult job to 
evangelize this territory. 


Conducting Regional Schools 
For About 300 Pupils 


On the whole, we have much for 
which to praise God. We have two cen- 
ters where a regional school exists with 
about 150 pupils in each, and out 
through the whole territory there are 
little groups who are willing to enter 
our church sheds and worship with us, 
and even to send their children to be 
taught in our village schools. These 
are the nuclei from which we hope to 
see this as bright a spot in our mis- 
sion work as our older established sta- 
tions. 

I am alone here for the present, and 
have not had a white visitor for a 
month; but it is a charming place, al- 
most a garden spot, and there is much 
to do. There is a large area to shep- 
herd, and most of my time will be spent 
in the outlying villages. I am teach- 
ing in Tshiluba, but the language of 
the people is Tshisalampasu. The little 
I’ve heard of it indicates that it will 
be just as difficult as its name sug- 
gests. There are throaty and sibilant 
noises or sounds in pronunciation that 
will require special signs to indicate 
what they are, and while the inten- 
tion, and a wise one, is to teach the 
coming generation the varios school 
subjects in Tshiluba, which is spoken 
over all the mission, yet the older peo- 
ple cannot be reached, in many places, 
by that tongue. This morning, in the 
service, we asked one man to pray in 
Tshisalampasu, and the village women 
sat up and listened on hearing their 
own language, for they are ignorant of 
Tshiluba, in which language the serv- 
ice was conducted. 

I am filling in here awaiting rein- 
forcements, for our staff is still very 
limited, and missionaries transfer from 
one place to another to hold on until 
help can arrive. Another case in point 
is where the Millers have had to leave 
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their teaching in our Mission Bible of sleeping sickness, and possibly due 
School and go to our station of Kasha to a period when the specific drug was 
to take over from the Kings, who have hard to get, and with insufficient medi- 
left on a rare chance, for furlough, con- cal help, control of the disease was 
siderably overdue. The Millers will unavoidably relaxed. Within the last 


also be alone. two years 19 cases have been treated 

on the mission, the most severe being 
Lack of Drugs and Medical Aid Gives that of Miss Liston, who, we are glad 
Rise to More Sleeping Sickness. to see, has come back from a very criti- 


There has been much sickness on the cal condition of health to comparative 
mission, chiefly because of an increase recovery. The treatments for this dis- 
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ease consist of intravenous injections 
of an arsenical preparation, which is 
not conducive to building up morale, 
although its ultimate effects are bene- 
ficial. (I speak from first-hand knowl- 
edge.) 

Furloughs are long overdue, in many 
and short vacationg in South 
Africa have not proved quite the suc- 
cess hoped for. I believe this is also the 
impression of the government agents 
who through occupation of their home 
country by the enemy have perforce 
been required to go there for rest and 


cases, 
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recuperation. Most of our missionaries 
are no longer young, and the increased 
load placed on their shoulders is hav- 
ing its effect. We look forward to that 
day when the war is put away and when 
many of the younger members of the 
church will continue their adventurous 
spirits in a finer purpose, and even a 
fraction of the effort now put into war 
may be utilized in proclaiming the gos- 
pel of peace and goodwill. No surer 
way can be found of avoiding a repeti- 
tion of the anxieties and _ horrors 
through which we are now passing. 
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Pressure of War Is Felt in Many 
Ways by Natives and Missionaries 


There is a feeling of uneasiness and 
uncertainty among the natives that is 
reflected in the efforts of our mission- 
aries. And yet, while saying this, we 
have to admit that our native pas- 
tors, elders and evangelists have been 
doing excellent work in the outstations, 
where itineration by missionaries has 
been greatly reduced. Native contri- 
butions have been higher than ever 
before, and admissions to the church 
have maintained their usual standard. 

Many of our native boys are with the 
colonial armies, scattered over the con- 
tinent of Africa. Protestant missions 
have supplied five chaplains for them 
out of their depleted staffs, one of whom 
has already lost his life. Not only are 
our erstwhile students forming part of 
the fighting forces, but numbers of the 
brighter boys are serving as hospital 
assistants, as telegraph operators, and 
in other skilled work; many are serv- 
ing acceptably in hospitals where doc- 
tors are no longer available, since many 
Belgian doctors who were previously 
in the service of the colony are now 
with the forces. 


In addition, our school pupils are 
contributing to the supply of war ma- 
terial. On some stations they are gath- 
ering rubber and palm fruit in their 
spare time. About ten tons of palm 
fruit a month, providing oil for cer- 
tain war purposes are supplied by the 
pupils at Luebo, while Bulape station 
pupils, being closer to the forest, are 
supplying even more. Cotton is being 
planted; crowds of boys are working 
in the various mines, and most of them 
are devoting some part of their time to 
the war effort. 


In spite of the war, missionary work 
still goes on, and who dares to say that 
it is not, even now, laying the founda- 
tion of a better world to come—in 
promoting a better understanding be- 
tween tribes and races, in holding aloft 
the ideals of a better life, and in show- 
ing to the world the one way of sal- 
vation and life? 


JOHN MORRISON. 
Luebo, Belgian Congo. 





DID YOU KNOW? 





—that the number of college stu- 
dents is expected to increase 40% 
at the close of the war? 

—that since 1911 the student loan 
fund of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S., has aided 2,973 boys and girls 
with loans amounting to $679,710 
and that to date $527,885 has been 
paid back? 

—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Jesus and the Twelve 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 18 
Matthew 13:44-46; 14:13-21 


Our lesson this week deals with the 
treasures of the Kingdom. What are 
these treasures, and how may we obtain 
them? 


I. Life’s Supreme Value, Mt. 13:44-46 


The two parables, with which the les- 
son starts, are the last of a series of 
parables dealing with the growth of the 
Kingdom of God, 

We recall that all pious Jews in 
Jesus’ time were looking forward to the 
coming of the Kingdom which included 
at least two elements: first, the reign 
of God over Israel and the surrounding 
nations; and, second, the blessings of 
God which would be available for Israel 
when his reign had become a fact. Some 
thought this Kingdom would be estab- 
lished through a military leader, who, 
with divine help, would free Israel from 
the yoke of Rome, and exalt them above 
all the nations of the earth; others, that 
it would be superimposed by divine in- 
tervention, through the miraculous ac- 
tion of some heavenly Messiah. John 
the Baptist stirred the nation by pro- 
claiming that the long-awaited King- 
dom was at hand (3:1), and when Jesus 
began his ministry he took up the same 
cry (4:17). It soon became apparent, 
however, that his conception of the 
Kingdom was different from that of the 
popular expectation and also from that 
of John the Baptist—more spiritual] and 
free from any taint of Jewish national- 
ism. When John said that the King- 
dom of God was at hand, he meant that 
it was right around the corner, that it 
would be here tomorrow or next week 
or next month. When Jesus said that 
the Kingdom of God was at hand, he 
meant that it was here now, that the 
blessings of God were available now for 
individuals and for society in so far as 
they accepted God’s will fer their lives 
(cf, Mt, 5:1-12). 

As the difference between Jesus’ con- 
ception of the Kingdom and that of his 
contemporaries became increasingly 
manifest, the nation began to react in 
a variety of ways, as illustrated by Mat- 
thew in chapters 11-12. Some, like 
John, began to question, “Art thou he 
that cometh, or look we for another?’’ 
The mass of the people were as indiffer- 
ent to Jesus’ gracious words as they had 
been to the burning, searing words of 
John. Even Chorazin, Bethesaida and 
Capernaum, the cities most favored by 
his ministry, fuiled to accept the new 
way that he proclaimed. The Pharisees, 


nation, grew increasingly hostile. The 
members of his own family thought he 
was out of his mind, and tried to save 
him from the resulis of his mistaken 
zeal. The disciples must have been 
grievously disappointed at this outcome 
of Jesus’ ministry. And it was to them, 
as well as to those who thought that the 
Kingdom would come through some po- 
litical coup, or by military victory, or 
through direct intervention from 
heaven, that Jesus spoke these parables 
on the coming of the Kingdom. 

The Kingdom, he says, will come 
through the sowing of his word in the 
hearts of men. Much of the seed will 
be wasted, but some of it will bear rich 
fruit, thirty, sixty, and even a hundred- 
told (parable of the four soils). Good 
and evil will continue to exist in the 
world (parable of the tares) and even 
in the church (parable of the drag- 
net); nevertheless the Kingdom will 
continue to grow both in extent (para- 
Lic of the mustard seed) and in in- 
fluence (parable of the leaven). Final 
separation of good and evil, the com- 
plete consummation of the Kingdom, 
will come at the end of the world, at 
what we call the Second Coming (para- 
bles of the tares and the dragnet). Our 
duty meanwhile is to sow the Word 
and to take heed how we hear, letting 
the seed bear its full fruit in our own 
lives (The Four Soils). 

Jesus knew that many times his disci- 
ples would be tempted to lose heart, to 
regret the sacrifices which they had 
made for the Kingdom, and to fortify 
their resolution he told them two ad- 
ditional parables, which suggest that in 
every age the Kingdom is worthy of 
every sacrifice that its gaining may en- 
tail, 

In Palestine the discovery of buried 
treasures was not uncommon. For cen- 
turies life and property had been in- 
secure in a land which was the battle- 
field of the ancient world. In the face 
ot threatened invasion it was natural 
for men to bury their wealth in the 
ground.- And often the owner died with 
his treasure unclaimed. ‘Jesus pictures 
a man finding concealed treasures, The 
supposition is that he came upon it by 
accident. Perhaps he was plowing. 
Faithfully trudging the weary furrows, 
he one day, a never-to-be forgotten day, 
drove his plowshare into the lid of a 
sunken chest. With quivering hand he 
uncovered his ‘find’—gold and gems 
beyond his wildest dream. Then he 


the recognized spiritual leaders of the glanced around furtively: what if some 
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one had seen? There was nobody in 
sight! With nervous fingers he hid 
his treasure again, and hurried home to 
buy the field.” (Buttrick.) Jesus said 
the Kingdom is such a treasure, for 
which a man will gladly surrender all 
his other possessions, 

Capernaum was a station on the Via 
Maris, frequented by caravans laden 
with the traffic of the gorgeous East. 
Pearls were highly valued by the an- 
cients, and some of them brought fabu- 
lous sums. Cleopatra, for example, had 
two, each valued at $400,000. ‘‘The 
‘merchantman’ of the parable was a 
pearl collector, a connoisseur rather 
than a mere tradesman. His interest 
was not mercenary; the lovely jewel had 
become his passion. The name sug- 
gests one who traveled far, perhaps 
around the Peisian Guif and to fabled 
India. There was always the exhila- 
rating chance that some day a diver or 
a jeweler might confront him with the 
pearl of pearls. Nay, the chance befell. 
What now should he do? Return home; 
sell every pearl he possessed, and house, 
and lands! Not that his pearls were 
poor—he had uever dealt in paste; but 
they seemed poor indeed besides the 
sheen, the purity, the opalescent glory 
of this surpassing jewel. So he bought 
the pearl of great price and was satis- 
fied.” 

The Kingdom of God, said Jesus, is 
like that. It is worth while for a man 
to surrender every other possession for 
its sake. The two parables emphasize 
the same truth, The blessings which 
come to a man who accepts God’s will 
for his lite are more valuable, more 
worthwhile, than anything else which 
lite can offer. The man who has truly 
glimpsed these values will gladly sur- 
render every other thing that he may 
secure them—family, fortune, fame, 
and even life itself. Of how many has 
this been true! Of how many is it still 
true today! 

There is however a slight difference 
in the two parables. The man stumbled 
on the buried treasure; the merchant 
sought for the costly peal. Taken to- 
gether they illustrate the two ways of 
finding the Kingdom. Some find it un- 
expectedly; others after long searching. 
Some stumble into the kingdom almost 
by accident. A chance word spoken by 
a friend, a sorrow which turns _ his 
thoughts to deeper things, the loss of 
earthly security which forces him to 
cast himself upon the resources of God, 
may lead a man to discover that treas- 
use which henceforth gives to life its 
deepest meaning, and becomes for him 
its highest value. Others find it after 
long searching. The blessings of home, 
friends, deserved fame, business suc- 
cess, intellectual prestige are all goodly 
pearls. But they leave the soul restless 
and ill content. ‘Ever and anon comes 
a stinging realization that life is incom- 
plete.” Finally their long search for 
life’s enduring values brings them to 
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Christ. They discover what he has to 
offer the human soul. And the quest 
is ended. Life has found its final goal. 

The parables do not mean that a man 
must give away all that he possess s 
They mein 
that the man who has really found the 


to inherit the Kingdom. 


Kingdom will be willing to do so if 
necessary (as so many have in Germany, 
in Russia and other lands); and that 
meanwhile he will use them all in the 
service of the Kingdom. 

To consider: what in the Christian 
religion is worth more than anything 
else which life can offer? 


II. Food for Body and Soul 


In Matthew 14 we read how John the 
Baptist, whose ministry had preceded 
that of Jesus, and whose movement 
Jesus had continued and expanded, was 
put to death through the machinations 
of Herodias. When Jesus heard it, Mat- 
thew continues, he withdrew from thence 
in a boat to a desert place. Perhaps 
it was a token of respect to the man 
who had baptized him in the Jordan; 
perhaps a result of the threatening at- 
titude which Herod henceforth assumed 
movement (Mk. 
6: 14-16). In addition Mark tells us that 
the disciples had just returned 


toward his own 


from 
their first missionary tour. Jesus sug- 
gests that they retire to some secluded 
spot where they may find needed rest. 

Putting all these things together it 
would seem that Jesus and his disciples 
withdrew from Galilee, first, because he 
and his disciples needed to recuperate 
from their strenuous actities (Dwight 
L. Moody was one of the most strenu- 
ous workers that the church has ever 
known: he abhorred laziness almost as 
much as he did sin; but he insisted, 
“God is not a hard taskmaster, and in 
later years I have learned that to do 
your best work you cannot afford to 
neglect the common laws of health.’’); 
second, because he was deeply moved by 
the news which had come to him of the 
death of John; third, because he real- 
ized that the time had come for him to 
give himself more definitely to the 
training of the Twelve, preparing them 
to carry on his work, when he, too, like 
John, should have suffered a martyr’s 
death. 

Matthew does not identify the place 
which they sought out. The references 
in Mk. 6:45, 53 and Jn. 6:17, how- 
ever, show that it was across the sea 
from Gennesaret and Capernaum, and 
Luke 9:10 tells us that it was in the 
territory of Bethsaida. There 
many quiet, unfrequented spots in the 
neighborhood of the lake, especially on 
the eastern side and at the northern 
end. 

Jesus was not 


were 


able, however, to 


carry out his plans. He found no rest 
for his disciples, no seclusion for him- 
self. The people who followed all his 
movements saw him going off with his 
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Understanding 
made their way 
around the northern end of the lake 
by foot; and when Jesus and his dis- 
ciples landed, the usual throng of peo- 
ple awaited them. But though Jesus’ 
expectation of quiet was defeated, he 
did not give way to a sense of disap- 
pointment. He thought only of the needs 
of the people. As Mark, following 
Peter, who was an eyewitness of the 


disciples in their boat. 
his intentions they 


scene, says, ‘“‘He had compassion on 
them because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” First he healed 
those who were sick, and then he talked 
to them of the things of God. 

As Herbert L. Willett says, ‘“‘He was 
tired, hungry and eager to talk with his 
friends and hear how they had fared. 
But he put the needs of the people first. 
They were bewildered and unhappy. 
Rome was powerful and ruled them, 
taxed them, scorned them; the priests 
and rabbis were chiefly interested in the 
paraphernalia of worship; mystery cults 
made varied claims and seduced men’s 
minds; nationalistic groups demanded 
revolution as the only true patriotism. 
Certainly the mass of the people needed 
leadership and true friendship. He sat 
and talked with them, not as a rebel 
attacking Roman rule nor as a here- 
tic maligning the law, but as an inter- 
preter of a Father whose only love and 
help were at the command of all who 
would seek them.” 

They listened to him until the length. 
ening shadows began to steal over the 
landscape. The disciples, observing 
that many of the people were without 
food, became apprehensive, ‘‘Send them 
away,’ they said, ‘“‘that they may buy 


food.’’ Jesus replied, ‘“‘They have no 
need to go away. . . .”’ If they only 


knew it, there were resources in their 
own midst, all they needed was close 
at hand; they could find everything they 
needed in Jesus. 

The disciples said, ‘‘We have here but 
five loaves and two fishes.’’ ‘‘These 
loaves were the flat, thin loaves that 
men eat today in Palestine. One man 
will eat from two to six loaves at a meal 
since he has but little else, and five 
loaves for a crowd could be considered 
starvation. The fish were little dried 
ones, each one hardly more than a bite. 
Thus the whole provision that the dis- 
ciples had was about enough for one 
man.’’ ( Willett.) 

Jesus took the five loaves and two 
fishes and looking up to 
blessed them. 


heaven he 
As Willett says, he al- 
ways remembered and doubtless re- 
minded these people, that no man pro- 
vides his own food—a fact which it is 
so easy to forget. 

“And they all ate and were filled.” 
Some critics attempt to rationalize the 
story. Thus Salmond in the Century 
Bible says: ‘‘What Jesus actually aimed 
at and achieved was the turning of this 
mixed multitude, composed of innumer- 
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able personal and family units, each 
with their own self-regarding interests 
and impulses then and there into a sin- 
gle brotherhood or union of social 
groups, for the purpose of sharing in 
common what was to begin with the 
property of a few. Thus those before 
strangers to most of their fellows, un- 
der the spell of Jesus’ message of divine 
fatherhood and human_ brotherhood 
were one and all brought to feel of one 
soul, a single family of God.’’ Accord- 
ing to Salmond, this was the real mi- 
racle. And under the influence of this 
new spirit those who had provisions, led 
by the example of Jesus, divided with 
those who had none, and there turned 
out to be more than enough for all. 

But Matthew like the other evange- 
list, is describing an actual miracle, a 
supernatural increase in the loaves and 
fishes. 

The miracle is valuable for us in 
that it reveais Jesus’ deep compassion 
and sympathy with the masses of the 
people, his concern for both the ma- 
terial and the spiritual needs of men. 

We cannot multiply loaves and fishes 
as Jesus did, but we have learned to 
multiply production in other ways, The 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, meeting in Hot Springs, 
Va., in June, 1943, said, ‘“‘There has 
never been enough food for the health 
of all people. This is justified neither 
by ignorance nor by the harshness of 
nature. Production of food must be 
greatly expanded; we now have knowl- 
edge of the means by which this can be 
done.”’ At long last, we have passed 
from an economy of scarcity to an econ- 
omy of abundance. For the first time 
in history we are able to grow more 
food and to produce more goods than 
people actually require. ‘‘Increasing 
freedom from want for all men every- 
where is now for the first time in hu- 
man history a living possibility.”” But 
increasing freedom from want will not 
come automatically. The United Na- 
tions Food Congress said, ‘‘It requires 
imagination and firm will on the part of 
each gtvernment and people to make 
use of that knowledge.”’ It requires 
more than that. It requires sympathy, 
something of Jesus’ own compassion 
for the needs of men, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. And that compassion can 
be developed on a large. scale only 
within the Kingdom of God—only as 
men recognize their obligation to God 
and to man only as men come to know 
and to share the spirit of Jesus, and as 
he releases his power in their lives. 

Treasures of the Kingdom—they in- 
cluded food for both body and soul. 
But we cannot enjoy either treasure 
for ourselves, permanently, unless we 


are willing to share both of them with 
our neighbors. 

To consider: Why was Jesus con- 
cerned about hungry people? How can 
the church today help the needy? 
Should we not aim at an economic or- 
der in which there would be no pov- 
erty? Do we need a miracle to create 
such a system? What do we need? 
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NEW BOOKS 





The Church and Life 


THE CHURCH LOOKS FORWARD. 
By William Temple, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 194¢. 193 pp.; $2.00. 


Here are twenty-five sermons and 
addresses by the late William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Their im- 
portance is heightened by the back- 
ground of world war against which they 
were thought out, prepared and deliv- 
ered and by the further fact that they 
constitute the last volume to come from 
Dr. Temple’s pen before his death last 
October. They are not exactly a ‘“‘last 
will and testament’’ because there is no 
note of impending death. But now they 
become a resounding echo of one of the 
most influential voices in all of Chris- 
tendom, coming from his most vigorous 
years as a world leader and Christian 
statesman. 


The sermons and addresses are ‘‘oc- 
casional’’ in nature. That is, they were 
prepared for and delivered to particular 
and specific groups assembled on par- 
ticular occasions and for specific con- 
cerns. The first is the Archbishop’s ‘‘en- 
thronement”’ sermon. The last is a 
broadcast given to the British people in 
September, 1943, pleading for ‘‘endur- 
ance to the end.’’ The volume gets its 
title from a series of five sermons on 
the theme, “The Church Looks For- 
ward,” given by Dr. Temple in five dif- 
ferent cities of England and Scotland. 
And yet there is about them all a uni- 
versality that will appeal to Christians 
everywhere. Though he speaks “offi- 
cially’’ as Archbishop of Canterbury it 
is not this fact that gives this book its 
power. Its power lies in the obvious 
integrity and brilliance of the man’s 
mind, his simplicity and clarity of style, 
his forthright courage and sincerity, 
and his faith in and devotion to Christ 
and his church. Here one finds solid 
theological orthodoxy combined with po- 
litical and social liberalism. In telling 
fashion he brings the insights of Chris- 
tian faith and conviction to bear upon 
the whole range of life: church union; 
parochial and public education; war; 
peace; postwar treatment of Germany; 
economics; banking; sex and venereal- 
disease control; and others. One comes 
from the reading of this book with the 
conviction that there is really no area 
of life to which Christianity has not 
only the right but also the obligation to 
speak. For those who are concerned to 
find what it is that Christianity has to 
say, and how it can be said forcefully, 
here is a book to read and study. One 
lays the book down with the feeling 
that in Dr. Temple’s death the church 
has lost one of its greatest leaders and 
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the cause of Christian Unity one of its 
stoutest protagonists. 
KELSEY REGEN 
Durham, N. C. 


WHAT A MAN CAN BELIEVE, by 
James D. Smart; Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia; 252 pp; $2.00. 

This is a strong book with a strong 
plea for a simple faith in the Word of 
God. Poor Christian living and the 
church’s impotence the author traces to 
weak and uncertain beliefs. He points 
the way to a virile and conquering 
spirit. Every serious reader will be re- 
freshed and inspired by these straight- 
forward messages based largely on the 
Apostles’ Creed. He sets forth a clear 
contrast between the popular concep- 
tions of man, duty and God that are 
prevalent in the church today and the 
biblical truth concerning man, duty and 
God. This contrast will startle many a 
complacent church member. It is good 
reading for the preacher and layman 
alike. 

J. BLANTON BELK 

Richmond, Va. 


UPON THIS ROCK, by Emile Cam- 
maerts; Harper & Brothers, New York. 
118 pp., $1.00. 

This is a deeply moving account of 
the faith of a man who has lost his son 
in the war. He has found that ‘‘There 
is no way out of suffering, but there is 
a way in and through suffering,’ and 
his book will prove extremely helpful to 
bereaved parents. Its theological inter- 
est is in its live, human synthesis of 
the thought of Niebuhr, Baillie, and 
other writers whose inspiration the au- 
thor acknowledges. He gives beautiful 
and triumphant expression to his faith 
in the Christ of the atonement and res- 
urrection. The author of this unusually 
fine book is a Belgian poet, now teach- 
ing in England. 


JAMES OVERHOLSER 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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The BIBLE 
and the 
Common Reader 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


This famous novelist has writ- 
ten “with simplicity and charm 
and humor and scholarship for 
the average reader. . . There 
is not one dull page. Not one 
sentence which does not add to 
the layman’s knowledge of the 
world’s most rewarding book.” 
—New York Post. $2.50 








Behold 
the Man 


Edited by RALPH L. 
WwooDs 


A treasury of interpretations of 
Jesus Christ, drawn frem every 
land, from eéghteen centuries 
of human thought. Napoleon, 
Savonarola, Oscar Wilde, John 
Haynes Holmes, Emerson, St. 
Augustine, and hundreds of 
other famous men are repre- 
sented. “A very valuable 
book.’’—Presbyterian Outlook. 


$3.00 











PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Supervision of dormitory life 
Athletics. Student activities. Accred- 
ited. Two years of college work. Pre- 
paratory department. Write for cata- 
log. 


LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, President 
Bex B-T, Maxten, North Carolina. 





Narrow 


Is the Way 


By WILLIAM E. PARK 


These sermons for young peo- 
ple, by the President of the 
Northfield Schools, are both 
pertinent and’! inspiring. Dr. 
Park has a remarkable gift for 
using pungent colloquial lan- 
guage and homely everyday ma- 
terial to drive home spiritual 
truth. $2.00 








The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave.—New York 11 
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In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 








Montreat School—Among those listed 
as leaders in the Montreat Leadership 
School next summer (in case ODT per- 
mission is gained) are: E. G. Homrig- 
hausen of Princeton Seminary, Wallace 
M, Alston, Atlanta; James R. Sydnor, 
Richmond, and Mary Leigh Palmer, of 
Chicago, 

a * * 
Recommended motto for the 
week and for a long time to come 
is that of the SeaBees: “The diffi- 

cult we do immediately. The im- 

possible may take a little longer.” 

> ” * 

Catholicism and America—The eight 
articles by Harold Fey recently pub- 
lished in The Christian Century (Chi- 
cago) are now available in pamphlet 
form. They are of fundamental import- 
ance. A monsignor of the Catholic 
Church is spoken of by Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin as being particularly interested 
in the article on ‘Catholicism Invades 
Rural He admired the ob- 
jectivity of the article and the accuracy 
ot the information. Then he said, “I 
am sending for the whole series because 
it will inform me of a great many things 
the church is doing of which | am com- 
pletely ignorant,”’ 

* * * 


America.”’ 


The death of Klder George White 
of the First Church, Atlanta, Jan- 
uary 14, was an occasion of great 
sorrow throughout the church, Mr. 
White was a member of the Assem- 
bly’s Executive Committee of Home 
Missions for many years. 

* * * 

Salute! (1) To the Napoleon Avenue 
Church, New Orleans, upon the payment 
of the church’s debt. When Dunbar H. 
Ogden became pastor in 1930 the debt 
was $90,000. In expressing his personal 
satisfaction, Dr, Ogden says he was 
taught by an aunt who reared him to 
hate and fight dirt, debt and the 
devil. (2) To the Riverside Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla., upon its 
from debt. Only thirty-four years old, 
the church where Albert Kissling is 
minister, has contributed to all causes 
of the church in its brief history, $1,- 
089.24. (3) To the First Church, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., dedicated debt-free 
recently. J. A. Christian has been pas- 
tor since 1930. The church has a his- 
tory of 117 years, (4) To the Second 
Church, Memphis, upon the occasion of 
its centennial celebration, Leading up 
to the high occasion, attractive sum- 
maries of the church’s notable hictory 
were printed in leaflet form during the 
year; finally made available ir booklet 
form. Among significant plans for the 
future is the possibility of its removal 
to the eastern section of the city. 


to 


freedom 
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lt Happened to Me 





-y OME TIME after | had finished my 
seminary course, | was serving as 
director of religious education in 

a church in Virginia. The young peo- 

ple frequently dropped by my office to 

plan programs and to chat. A few days 
before | left the city to accept a call as 
pastor elsewhere a lovely young lady, 
high school senior, came to see me, She 
was indeed beautiful in every respect; 
in fact, as 1 have often said in telling 
the story, she was the type, who, look- 
ing in a mirror at herself, could be over- 
say, “Boo, you cute thing” 

At the moment she was looking at her- 

self in the large mirror in my Office. 


heard to 


She primped a bit. My secretary and 
1 winked at each other. Being an or- 
dained minister, married, and the father 
of an infant daughter, but quite young, 
possessing the necessary prerogatives, 
1 addressed myself to the young lady 
as follows: *‘You know, when you get 
married, | should like to marry you.” 
As quick as a flash she turned on me the 
flood-tide of her loveliness, and in an 
appeal that was irresistible, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mr. Dudley, what would Mrs, Dud- 
ley do?” 
HAROLD J. DUDLEY. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 
A SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN IN- 
STITUTION WITH A NATIONAL 
PATRONAGE. A standard accredited 
four-year college for women, offering 
the A. B. degree. Now in 103rd con- 


tinuous year. 

Students of high academic standard 
should write for information concern- 
ing competitive scholarships. 

Write for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box P, Staunton, Virginia 
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TOWARD BETTER 
SPEECH 


A Free Forum for the Discussion of 


Slips of Speech and Manner 





Three Syllables 

Each of these words, though often 
pronounced in two syllables, has three: 

FAM-i-ly HIS-to-ry 

FO-li-age SAL-a-ry 

From the Sunday School Lesson 

Gennasaret is ge-NES-a-ret. 

Bethsaida is beth-SAY-i-da. 

Chorazin is ko-RAY-zin. 

Herodias is he-ROE-di-as. 


Proper Names in the News 
Warnshuis (foreign counsellor for the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction) is called WARNS- 
hice rhyming with ice. 
Van Dusen is Van 
DEW-Ssen. 


DOO-sen, not 


Words Often Misspelled 
The misspelling of divine is not un- 
heard of even by users of a theological 
vocahulary. It is often given an extra 
‘*e’’—-devine. 
Another: brethren is frequently mis- 
spelled bretheren or even brotheren. 





Headquarters for 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 
FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, ETC. 


Write for free copy of 1945 


catalog. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen 


Richmond, Va. 











® Positive Christian Character 


are found at 


* High Standards of Education 
* An Honor System That Works 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 


accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 














